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Farmer’s and Gardener’s Remembrancer. 
[BY THE EDITOR. ]} 
MANURE YOUR GRASS GROUNDS. 


An intelligent and scientific cultivator, who 
wrote a number of valuable articles, which are 
incorporated into Messrs. Wells & Lilly’s edition 
of “ Deane’s Georgical Dictionary,” bas given 
the following remarks on this subject, under 
the head * Top-Dressing,” in that work. 

“There is scarcely any question, on which 
farmers are more divided than as to the policy of 
applying manure as a top dressing to grass lands, 
in the spring or fall. The reasoning seems to 
be in favour of spring dressing, and it is sup- 
ported by many excellent names. But it ought 
to be known, that intelligent farmers, near the 
metropolis, most generally dress their lands in 
autumn. Besides the reason stated above, that 
grass lands are less injured by carting over them 
yn the fall; it may be added, that it is a season 
of greater leisure ; and although it is confident- 
ly asserted, that the manure is wasted by rains 
and snows, yet much ought to be allowed on the 
other side, for the protection afforded by the 
top dressing to the tender roots of the plants 
during winter, and ought we not to add some- 
thing for the low temperature of the atmos- 
phere in winter, which prevents evaporation ? 
whatever principles of fertility exist in manure, 
We 
are fully convinced that a scorching sun, and 
drying air, are more pernicious to manures, 
spread thinly over the surface than any drench- 
ing rains can be, unless on declivities where top 
dressings are unquestionably of less value than 
on level grounds. The fact that farmers who 
grow rich by supplying the great towns with 
hay, generally adopt the practice of fall dress- 
ing their grass lands deserves weight ” 

Top dressings should not be. used in the fall 
for winter grain, because they would be apt to 
make the young plants come forward too fast 
and grow so rank that they would be liable to 
be winter killed. Top dressing for wheat, rye, 
&c. should be applied to the growing crop in 
the spring or early in the. summer, when it is 
suspected that. the land is not rich enough to 
bring a full crop to perfection. 

With regard to the materials for dressing 
your grass grounds, after your garden is suppli- 
ed, with manure, you may as well cart on to 
jour mowing land all that you can collect from 
your barn yards, your stercoraries or dung heaps, 
hog pens, compost beds, night soil, &c. &c. &c. 
All sorts of dung, however, before being appli- 
ed to grass land should be well mixed with loam, 
sand or some kind of earth which will imbibe 
the gas, or effluvia of the dung. or putrescent 
manure. We have said before, in substance, that 
all kinds of putrescent manure, (that is, those 
animal or vegetable substances which are lia- 
ble to putrify, mould, and be wasted when ex- 
posed to the sun and air) are ina great measure 
thrown away, if applied to the surface of the 
‘oil, before being made into compost * “Spread- 
ing putrescent substances upon the surface of a 


ee 





* New England Farmer, vol. i. p. 321. 





field of grass ground, is to manure not the soil time to“ pluck up stakes and be off to the Ohio !” 


but the atmosphere; and is justly condemned as 


Unless you have plenty of manure, you had 


the most injudicious plan that can be devised in| better not apply any dung to your high, gravelly 


an arable district.”"* Ifdung not made into com- 


post nor mixed with earth or any substance | 


which will attract and imbibe its gas, effluvia, 
volatile products, or (to be more plain) that 


which causes it to smell unpleasantly, be appli- | 


ed to a field of plough land, it ought to be spread 


evenly and ploughed, or at least harrowed in im- 
| the 


mediately. Ifa farmer’s chief dependence is in 
grazing land, and he has dung, or putrescent ma- 
nure not made into compost, to apply, we would 
suggest it for his consideration whether it might 
not be well, first to spread his dung as evenly 
as possible over his field, and then spread over 
the whole at least an equal quantity of good 
earth or loam. By such means a compost is 
made in the field after the putrescent manure 
is applied, and the earth or loam spread over 
the dong, will not only absorb its gaseous pro- 
dacts but in a great measure protect it from be- 
ing dried by the air or scorched by the sun, till 
its fertilizing qualities are dissipated. This me- 
thod of managing with top dressing for grass 
land, however, we should suggest merely as an 
expedient for the saving of labour in cases, 
where farmers have much dung, but little plough 
land in proportion, and with whom the saving 
of labour is a very great object. As a general 
rule, the following maxim of Sir John Sinclair 
will apply as well in this country as in Great 
Britain. “There are strong objections to the 
application of dung to grass lands, (much of its 
strength being evaporated, from its being expos- 
ed to atmospheric influence,) composts are great- 
ly to be preferred. They may be applied, at the 
rate of from 30 to 40 cubic yards peracre. To 
keep grass land in good condition, a dressing to 
this amount is required every four years. ‘lhe 
application of unmixed putrescent manure will 
thus be rendered unnecessary.” 

The mode in which some farmers manage 
with regard to manuring their grass lands is not 
only absurd but ruinous. Early in the fall they 
cart their dung from their barn yards and styes, 
which perhaps had been a year or more accu- 
mulating, and of course is finely pulverized and 
ready to take the wings of every breeze. They 
place it on a tough sward in little heaps about 
the size of a two bushel basket. The sun, high 
winds, rain, and drying atmosphere, all conspire 
te rob these little heaps of nearly all their fer- 
tilizing qualities and leave little but a dead 
mass of matter as “ dry as a husk” Late in the 
spring, and generally during, or just before a 
dry time, Mr. Cultivator spreads these little 
heaps, (reduced by exposure to wind and wea- 
ther to about the size of a half bushel measure) 
over the sward. If the season proves dry, the 
manure particularly that part which was collect- 
ed from the stye has scarcely any other effect 
than to assist the sun in scorching the grass. In 
the mean time the arable land, being left desti- 
tute of manure for the sake of dunging the grass 
ground yields not halfa crop. The poor farmer 
believes his land worn out, and thinks it high 





* Code of Agriculture. 





or sandy soils, but dress them with plaister of 
Paris. Uneven grass grounds wall not admit of 
top dressing to any advantage, on account of the 


'manure’s being liable to be washed away. 


Previous to manurivg your grass lands it wiil 
be well to harrow or scarify them. “ Rolling 
was formerly considered to be indispensable in 
management of grass lands, tending to 


ismooth and consolidate the surface ;—to pre- 





vent the formation of ant-hills ;—and to render 
the effects of drought less pernicious. But sca- 
rifying the turf with a plough, consisting only 
of coulters or harrow teeth, so that the whole 
surface may be cut or torn is to be recommend- 
ed when the pastures [or mowing land] are 
hide bound. ‘That tenacious state, rolling tends 
to increase ; whereas by scarilying, the surface 
is loosened, and the roots acquire new means 
of improved vegetation. | This operation seems 
particularly useful, when it precedes the manur- 
ing of grass lands; for if well scarified, the 
ground is so opened, that any manure spread 
upon it gets at once to the roots, consequently 
a small quantity thus applied, goes as far asa 
larger one Jaid on in the old mode, and without 
such an operation. Thus the force of the ob- 
jections to the application of putrescent ma- 
nure to grass lands is, in some degree obviat- 
ed.°* After such process it may be well to 
sow grass seeds, to produce a new set of plants, 
and supersede the necessity of breaking up the 
soil to prevent its being “ bound out” as the 
phrase is. 

It is a bad practice to feed your mowing land 
very closely inthe fall. There should be enough 
of the after grass left to protect the roots of the 
grass against the frosts of winter. We have 
known good farmers who would not suffer their 
mowing land to be pastured at any time of the 
year. But if the soil be well dressed with ma- 
nure it can do but little or any injury to pasture 
it inthe fore part of autumn, taking care not to 
let cattle run upon it when wet, and so soft that 
they would make much impression on it with 
their feet. 

* Code of Agriculture. 








FODDERING CATTLE. 

* We should take care not to begin to fodder 
till it is really necessary: Becanse cattle that 
are foddered, will not graze so diligently. When 
itis once begun the cattle will expect it, and it 
must be continued. When we first begin, we 
should fodder early in the morning only; for at 
that time of the day frost is usually on the grass 
so that the cattle will not graze. They should 
not yet be housed [that is in the beginning of No- 
vember, or when the cold is not quite severe} 
horses excepted : But in wet weather the whole 
stock should be housed ; for they bear the cold 
better than wetness, or if not put into the barn, 
they should have a shed in the yard, under which 
they may shelter themselves.” 

The meanest fodder should nat be dealt out . 
first of all. -Husks and stalks are suitable for 
this season. The straw and worst hay should 
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be reserved to give them in the coldest weather ; 
for it is then that they have the keenest appe- 
tites.”” 

All sorts of cattle that chew the cud, as sheep, 
cows, &c. do not like either to graze after each 
other nor to eat one another’s leavings in the 
foddering yard. But cattle that do not chew the 
cud will eat after those which do, and vice versa. 

Moveable racks, if made so strong as not to 
be easily overturned are best for foddering from, 
because they can be easily lifted up as the dung 
or snow rises. It is best, however, to place 
such racks under sheds as well to shelter the 
cattle as to preserve the manure from the wea- 
ther, which will be dropped in the largest quan- 
tities near the places where the cattle are fed. 

“ There is a remarkable difference in cattle’s 
eating straw when fresh threshed, and when it 
has been threshed several days, especially if 
the straw is but indifferent fodder.”* We be- 
lieve, however,if fresh threshed straw is cut with 
hay of a pretty good qnality, the whole sprin- 
kled a little with a pretty strong brine, or fine 
salt and permitted to lie in a heap for several 
days it will improve in quality. 

Much chaff and straw that is often thrown 
away, may witha little pains be made good fod- 
der for cattle, by being mixed with green corn 
stalks or good hay, the greener the %etter, cut 
with a machine, sprinkled with fine salt, or 
brine, if the mixture will bear wetting. ‘The 
sweetness of the stalks and hay are imbibed by 
ihe chaff and straw,and the whole will make a 
compound very agreeable to cattle. They should 
not, however, be confined wholly to salted food 
but have fresh messes a part of the time. 

When young animals are pinched for food at 
an early period of their growth, or fed with 
such as is not of a sufficiently good quality, they 
never thrive so well afterwards, nor make so 
good stock. Young’s Farmer's Calender says, 
“In the winter, the yearlings should be fed with 
hay and roots, either turnips, carrots or pota- 
toes, mangel wurtzel or ruta baga, and they 
should be thoroughly well fed, and kept per- 
fectly clean by means of litter. At this age it is 
matter of great consequence to keep such young 
cattle as well as possible; for the contrary 
practice will stop their growth, which cannot 
be recovered by the hest summer food. If hay 
is not to be had good straw must be substituted, 
but then the roots must be given in greater 
plenty, and with more attention. ‘To steers and 
heilers two years old, the proper food is hay, if 
cheap, or straw, with baits of turnips, cabbages, 
potatoes, &c. It is not right to keep yeariing 
calves and two years old together, becanse in ge- 
neral the younger cattle are, the better they 
should be ted.” 

* Lisle’s Husbandry. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
[From Knight on the Apple and Pear.]} 
ON PRUNING ORCHARDS. 

The apple tree, being naturally very full of 
branches, frequently requires the operation of 
pruning ; and when properly executed, great 
advantages will be found to arise from it. But 
as it is generally performed in Herefordshire, 
the injury the tree sustains is mach greater 
than the benefit it receives. ‘The ignorant pru- 
ner gets into the middle of it, and lays about 
him te right and left, till he leaves only small 


tufts of branches at the extremities of the large 
boughs. These branches, now receiving the 
whole nourishment of the tree, of course in- 
crease rapidly, and soon become, when loaded 
with fruit or snow, too heavy for the long naked 
boughs to support, which are of necessity full of 
dead knots from thé former tabors of the pruner. 
Many hundred trees annually perish from this 
cause. Tle presentsystem of pruning ought 
to be precisely reversed ; and the praner should 
confine himself almost entirely to the extremi- 
ties of the bearing branches, which are always 
too full of wood, and leave the internal part of 
the tree nearly as he finds it. 


In pruning the apple tree, and all other stan- 
dard trees, the points of the external branches 
should be every where rendered thin and per- 
vious to the light; so that the internal parts of 
the tree may not be wholly shaded by the ex- 
ternal parts: the light should penetrate deeply 
into the tree, on every side ; but not any where 
through it. When the pruner has judiciously 
executed his work, every part of the tree, in- 
ternal, as well as external, will be productive 
of fruit ; and the internal part, in unfavorable 
seasons, as I shall have occasion to remark when 
speaking of blights, wi!l rather receive protec- 
tion, than injury, from the external. A tree, 
thus pruned, will not only prodace much more 
fruit, bat will also be able to support a much 
heavier load of it, without danger of being bro- 
ken; for any given weight will depress the 
branch, not simply in proportion to its quantity, 
but in the compound proportion of its quantity 


and of its horizontal distance from the point of 


saspension ; by a mode of action similar to that 
of the weight on the beam of the steel-yard; 
and hence a hundred and fifty pounds, suspend- 
ed at one foot distance from the trunk, will dis- 
tress the branch which supports it, no more 
than ten pounds at fifteen feet distance would 
do. Every tree will therefore support a larger 
weight of fruit, without danger of being bro- 
ken, in proportion as the parts of such 
weight are made to approach nearer to its cen- 
tre. 

Each variety of the apple tree has its own 
peculiar form or growth; and this it will ulti- 
mately assume, in a. considerable degree, in 
defiance of the art of the praner. Something 
may nevertheless be done to correct whatever 
is defective. When the growth of any variety 
is weak and reclining, the principal stem should 
be trained to a considerable height, before it 
be allowed to produce branches ; and if any of 
these take an horizontal, or pendent direction, 
they should be regularly taken ofi. One princi- 
pal leading stem should be encouraged almost 
to the summit of the tree, to prevent a sudden 
division into two large boughs, of nearly equal 
strength; for the fork which these form, is apt 
to divide and break, when the branches are 
loaded with fruit. All efforts to give the heads 
of young trees a round and regularly spreading 
form, whilst in the nursery, will be found injuri- 
ous in the future stages of their growth. 
Large branches should rarely, or never be am- 
putated. 


1 would not be understood to disapprove of 
judicious pruning; on the contrary | think it 
ought very frequently to be done ; but the tree 
ought always 0 retain, interaally at least, mach 





of the close tranchy growth, which its nature 








— 


always gives it. The pruning knife may, hoy. 
ever, be used with some Wegree of freedom o, 
young trees, for the branches of these soon ro. 
pair any breaches which may be made in them. 
but if an old tree, or one which has ceased to 
grow larger, be so thinned as to admit a {rep 
current of air through it, it is ruined forever 
It has been supposed that the fruit, which stan 
exposed tothe sun and air on the outside of the 
branches, is alone capable of making fine cider. 
but experience by no means justifies this concly, 
sion. When a tree has been pruned according 
tothe preceding directions, the fruit,on every 
part of it, will be found to possess very nearly 


the same degree of excellence. 


CATTLE SHOWS. 





Northampton Cattle Show.—We have alreaiy, 
page 119, givena brief sketch of the late Cx. 
tle Show, &c. held at Northampton, ander the 
auspices of the Hampshire, Franklin, and Hamp. 
den Agricultural Society. The premiums ; 
warded on that occasion were as follows :— 


To Isaac C. Bates, of Northampton, Ist premium 


for Bulls, 


To Erastus Graves, of Sunderland, 2d do. 


$8 


_ 


To Noah Shearer, of Palmer, Ist premium fora bull 


calf, 


To Moses Warner, of Hatfield, 1st premium for 


milch cows, 


To Joel Smith, of Hadley, 2d do. 


To Theodore Bridgman, of Belchertown, Ist pre- 


mium for two years old heiters, 
ro Asahel Strong, of Northampton, 2d do. 


To Theodore Bridgman, of Belchertown, Ist pre- 


mium for one year old heifers, 
‘To James Shepherd, of Northampton, 2d do. 


Fo Isaac Graves, of Sunderland, for working oxen, | 
lo Samuel Buffington, of Worthington, for do. 6 


To Ezekiel Gomer, of Worthington, for do. 


To Ebenezer Stebbins, of Deerfield, for cattle fit- 


ted for the stall, 
To Henry Hitchcock, of Hatfield, 2d do. 
To Henry Hitchcock, of Hatfield, 3d do. 
To Samuel Buffington, of Worthington, 4th do. 
To Edwin Clark, of Northampton, 5th do. 
To Theodore Clap, of Northampton, 6th do. 
To Jedediah Taylor, of Westfield, 7th do. 
To John Field, of Conway, 8th do. 


a> Co ee oF o> 9 oOo SS 


To Moses Nash, of Williamsburgh, Ist premium for 


three years old steers, 
To Elisha Strong, of Northampton, 2d do. 


_~ 


To Stephen Tower, of Cummington, Ist premium 


for two years old steers, 
To Austin Smith, of Sunderland, 2d do. 


To Roland Burbank, of West Springfield, 3d do. ! 
To Theodore Bridgman, of Belchertown, 4th do. 3 
To Asahel Pomeroy, of Northampton, 5th do. 2 
To Lewis Hubbard, of Hadley, Ist premium for 


one year old steers, 
To Cephas Clark, of Northampton, 2d do. 


To Noah Shearer, of Palmer, Ist premium for the 


best steer calf, 
To Noah Shearer, of Palmer, 2d do. 


To Nathan Tyler, of Chesterfield, 1st premium for 


heifer calf, 


To Nathan Tyler, of Chesterfield, 2d do, 
To Isaac C. Bates, of Northampton, for merino buck, 
To James Shepherd, of Northampton, 2d do. 


co or — 22 


To Isaac C. Bates, of Northampton, for five merino 


ewes, 


To John A. Judd, of Westhampton, 2d do. 


<2 & 


To Asahel Pomeroy, of Northampton, premium for 


native ram, 


To the same for five native ewes, 

To Parley Wilson, of Northampton, for a boar, 
To James Shepherd, of do. for do. 

To Oliver Smith of Hadley, for sows, 

To Thomas Lyman, of Northampton, for do. 


£2 et me FD 


To Frederick Hunt, of do. for the best litter of piss, ’ 
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ON MANUFACTURES. 


ToAmbrose Stone, of Goshen, for blue woollen cloth, $5 


To Joseph Williams, of Williamsburgh, for do. 
and for do. 3d premium, 

To Mrs. Sally Starkweather, of Chesterfield, for 
cloth, other than blue, 

To Ambrose Stone, of Goshen, for do. 

‘To Sech Bardwell, of Whateley, for do. 

To Ambrose Stone, of Goshen, for do. 

To Eliza Arms, of Conway, for do. 

To Sophia Coe, of Greenfield, for Scotch plaid, 

To Mrs. Anna Meach, of Worthington, for do. 

To Achsa Strong, of Norwich, for do. 

To Mrs. Esther Olds, of West Springfield, for flan- 
nel for fulling, 

To Mrs. Sally Starkweather, of Chesterfield, for do. 

Jo Mrs. Esther Olds, of West Springfield, for dres- 
sed flannel, 

To Orpha Starkweather, of Chesterfield, for do. 

To Phebe Strong, of Norwich, do. 

To Mrs. Achsa Strong, of Norwich, for do. 

To Mrs. Hannah Lyman, of Goshen, for do. 

To Mrs. William Dickerson, of Hatfield, for floor 
carpet, 

To Rebecca Moseley, of South Hadley, do. 

To Chloe Preston, do. do. 

To Mrs. Theodore Clap, of Northampton, do. 

To Mrs. Nancy Simmons, of Goshen, do. 

To Mrs. Sally White, of South Hadley, do. 

To Orpha Starkweather, of Chesterfield, for a stair 
carpet 

To Mrs. Harriet Fowler, of Westfield, for a hearth 


rug 

To Orpha Starkweather, of Chesterfield, do. 

To Mrs. Harmony Taylor, of Westfield, do. 

To Marble White, of South Hadley, do. 

To Desire A. Butler, of Williamsburgh, for a cotton 
counterpane, 

To Judith White, of Whateley, do. 

‘'o Mrs. Sarah H: Wells, Northampton, do. 

To Eunice Robinson, of Chesterfield, for a wool- 
len counterpane, : 

To Mrs. Mary Wells, of Whateley, do. 

To Mrs. Thankful Robinson, of Chesterfield, do. 

To Sally Parsons, of Northampton, for ladies worst- 
ed stockings, 

To Lucretia Lyman, of Hadley, do. 

To Anna Chapin, of Chickopee, woolien socks, 

To Orpha Starkweather, of Chesterfield, woollen 
mittens, 

To Mrs. Polly Clark, of Northampton, do. 

To Mrs. Mercy Wright, of Deerfield, for linen sheet- 
ing, a 

To Traian Hanners, of Charlemont, do. 

ToSemantha White, of Sduth Hadley, do. 

To Mary C. Graves, of Hatfield, do. 

To Mrs. Euphemia Bardwell, of Whateley, for lin- 
en shirting, 

To Mrs. Euphemia Bardwell, of Whateley, do. 

To Maria Clark, of Westhampton, do. 

To Mrs Mary Dwight, of Northampton, do. 

To Mrs Abigail Morton, of Hatfield, do. 

To Mrs. William Clark, of Northampton, do. 

To Mrs. Anna Edwards, of Southampton, for linen 
diaper, - 

To Mrs, Esther Olds, of West Springfield, do. 

To Mrs. Sophia Smith, of Hadley, do. 

To Mrs, Joseph Smith, of Hatfield, do. 

To Mrs. Anna March, of Worthington, do. 

To Mrs. Esther Olds, of West Springfield, linen di- 
aper, 5-8 wide, 

To Frances Hanners, of Charlemont, do. 


‘To Anna Bardwell, of Whateley, do. 


To Mrs. Pamela Smith, of Hadley, do. 

To Mrs. Harriet Noble, of Northampton, for a cas- 
simere shawl, 

To Mrs. Rhoda Parsons, of Northampton, do. 

To Orpha Starkweather, of Chesterfield, for a 
rose blanket, 

To Mrs, Starkweather, of Chesterfield, do. 

To Clymena Bates, West Hampton, do. 

To Jonathan Wait, of Whateley, for butter, 

To Mrs. Mary Warner, of Hatfield, do. 

To Mrs. Susan Pomeroy, of Northampton, do. 

To Mrs. Tabitha Field, of Conway, for cheese, 

To Mrs. Demis Stebbins, do. do, 

To Mrs. Louis Stebbins, do, do. 
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To Benjamin Deane, of Hatfield, for corn brooms, 

To Alanson Beals, of Hadley, do. 

To Rufus Booth, of Hatfield, for corn brushes, 

To Alanson Dickinson, of Hadley do. 

To Clarinda Bardwell, of Belchertown, for a bon- 
net, imitation of Leghorn, 

To Elizabeth Kellogg, of Hadley, do. 

To Nancy Reed of Cummington, do. 

To Samuel and Elisha Dickinson, of Hadley, for 


= 2D = 29 
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harness leather, 3 
To the same for do. 2 
To David Edwards, of Northampton, for do. 3 
To the same for sole leather, 3 
To Samuel Barber, of Ashfield, do. z 
To David Edwards, of Northampton, for calf skins, 3 
To Samuel and Flisha Dickinson, of Hadley, do. 2 
To George H. Sylvester, of Chesterfield, do. 1 
To Ira Atkins, of Northampton, for harness work, 5 
To John W. Graves, of Easthampton, for boots, 2 
To the same for best shoes, 2 
To Dikeman and Shepherd, of Northampton, for 

fur hats, 3 
To the same, 2d premium, for do. 2 
To the same, 3d premium, for do. 1 

GRATUITOUS PREMIUMS. 
To Apollos Williams of Ashfield, for refined maple 

sugar, 2 
To Caleb Hannam, of Norwich, for steelyards and 

axes, 5 
To Quartus Kingsley, of Northampton, for Carpen- 

ter’s tools, Q 
To Charles Smith, do. for cabinet tool, 1 
To Justus Wright, jr. do. for surgeon’s instru- 

ments, &c. 2 
To Nathan Storrs, do. for silver ware, g 
To Mrs. Mary Montague, aged 90 years, of Gran- 

by, for stockings, 1 
To Siia Thorp, of Southampton, for mittens, 1 
‘To Mrs. Cynthia Thayer, of Greenfield, for com- 

mon hose, 1 


ON PLOUGHING. 
To Flisha Strong, of Northampton, first premium, $10 


To Theodore Bridgman, of Belchertown, 2d do. 9 
To Francis Pratt, of Northampton, 3d do, { 
To William Gaylord, of Amherst, 4th do. 4 


ON BARNS. 
To Darius Nichols, of Brimfield, Ist premium, $100 
To Robert Starkweathcr, of Chesterfield, 2d do. 75 
To James Shepherd, of Northampton, 2d do. 5C 





From the London Farmcr’s Journal. 
. ON FEEDING WITH MANGEL WURTZEL. 
Kilton, Dec. 28, 1821. 

Sir—lI perfectly agree with your correspond- 
ent P.* in his answer to M. W. in your last Jour- 
nal, as to the value of Mangel Wurtzel as food 
not only for sheep, but also for bullocks, pigs, 
&c ; but experience has taught me that it should 
be used with caution at the commencement of 
feeding, that is, a small quantity only should be 
given ; | therefore offer M. W. the result of my 
experience in the use of it.—The frost and 
snow of the winter 1820, depriving me of my 
other succulent food for my breeding ewes, | 
was obliged to make use of the store of Mangel 
Wurizel, which was placed in troughs ; hay was 
Not having given any to ewes 
before, | was induced ‘n consequence of the 
Holkham cows being palsied a few years since, 
and having witnessed similar effects in my own) 
to notice particularly the effect : some of them 
fed voraciously ; these, ina short time sickened, 
and in a few days began to lose their wool, and 
a part became quite naked ; those were also the 
first that weaned their lambs in the spring. 1 
would therefore recommend to M. W. to give 
his ewes near the time of lambing, and those 
recently lambed, but a smal! quantity, increasing 
it as the lambs increase in size, as experience 
has convinced me, that to create, by aay sucu- 








lent food, the greatest possible flow of milk in 
the ewe, when the lamb is young and not able 
to draw the whole quantity from the udder is a 
bad practice of shepherding. 

As Mangel Wurizel stands, ia my opinion, pre- 
eminent of all cattle crops, and having been a 
cultivator of it several years, and having tried 
several modes of cultivation, I intend the first 
opportunity, to detail for your service, the mode 
I found most successful. 1 am, Sir, Yours‘s tre 
ly. C. ADDANS. 
Method of Cleaning Silks, Woollens, and Cottons 

without damage to their Texture and Colour. 

Grate raw potatoes to a fine pulp in clean wa- 
ter, and pass the liquid matter, through a coarse 
sieve, into another vessel of water; let the mix- 
ture stand still till the fine white particles of the 
potatoes are precipitated; then pour the muci- 
laginous liquor from the fecula, and preserve 
the liquor for use. The article to be cleaned 
should then be laid upon a linev cloth on a ta- 
ble, and having provided a clean sponge, dip it 
into the potatoe liquor and apply it to the arti- 
cle to be cleaned, till the dirt is perfectly sepa- 
rated; then wash it in clean water several times. 
Two middle sized potatoes will be sufficient for 
a pint of water. 


Observations. The coarse pulp, which does 
not pass through the sieve, is of great use in 
cleaning worsted curtains, tapestry, carpets, and 
other coarse goods. ‘The mucilaginous liquor 
will clean all sorts of silk, cotton, or woollen 
goods, without hurting or spoiling the colour ; 
it may be used in cleaning oil paintings, or tur- 
niture that is soiled. Dirtied painted wainscots 
may be cleaned by wetting a sponge in the li- 
quor; then dipping it ina little fine clean sand, 
and afterwards rubbing the wainscot with it 

[ dmerican Farmer. 





PERKIN’S STEAM ENGINE IMPROVEMENT. 

A bill has passed the Legislature of New-Jer- 
sey to.extend a Steam Mill charter, with a view 
that the company may avail themselves of the 
late improvement of Mr. Penxins in the steam 
engine. 

A letter has recently been published, said to 
have heen written in London, containing the 
following remarks :—**-Mr. P. is still in London 
engaged with his new steam idea.—They think 
here it will not answer.—Penxins, however, I 
understand, still entertains hopes.” We have 
just conversed with agentleman very recently 
trom England, who is intimately acquainted 
with, and frequently visited Mr. P. who assures 
us, that he has pertect confidence in the success 
of his improvement; and has received a note 
from the most scientific man in the kingdom 
who has carefully examined it, expressive of 
his approbation of the principle, and confidence 
of its success in saving of fuel—Our informant 
was assured that Mr. P. had already contracted 
with a person for the use of his engine, when 
completed, for a branch of the Ganges, for 
20,0001. sterling. The «mount of the saving of 
fuel had not been ascertained, but the most in- 
credulous were satisfied that it would exceed 
one half, while others believed it would be 
three quarters. Mr. P. was very bappy and 
well-satisfied with his prospects, and the atien- 
tions which had been paid him by all ile science 
and rank of the kingdom.——Boston Ccutinel. 
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From the Massachusetts Yeoman. 
IRRIGATION. 

We have in our possession a manuscript principally re- 
lating to the subject of Irrigation, from the pen of a 
practical farmer, whose whole cnergies are devoted to 
the cultivation of the soil. It is much too prolix for 
publication entire, and seems rather to have been de- 
signed for a registry of the writer’s observations, re- 
flections, and experiments, than for an essay for the 
press. It contains, however, many remarks which 
will be interesting, perhaps when it is understeod 
that they proceed from a man who has little inter- 
course with the world, but confines his attention 
to the cultivation and improvement of his own small 
domain. ‘The quaintness of its style may rather in- 
duce than discourage the perusal. We give, below, 
some extracts, and may, perhaps, give others as we 
have leisure to examine it. 


Of what is called manure, the quantity in run- 
ning water is small, although raised to a large 
swell or freshet. Consequently a large quanti- 
ty of water is requisite to be drifted over grass 
land, before a sufficient quantity of manure will 
be lodged among the roots, or be imbibed. 

Many pieces of mowed ground, called swails, 
are drenched often, by large quantities of water, 
and where the quantity is ample and the opera- 
tion frequent, the husbandman receives large 
crops without any occasion for njanuring. 
Those who have applied water without ma- 
nure, and water with manure, may object to 
the efficacy of water alone, excepting where 
the soil is deep and moist. In answer to this— 
hard or even dry land may be kept moist, if the 
stream be sizeable and durable, especially till a 
luxuriant growth shall help to defend from 
drought ; and, if the soil be good, two feet deep, 
or four, thé nutriment for which | plead, carri- 
ed in water, is what constitutes sajd soil; and, if 
water depogits such masses so congenial to grass, 
why may it/not nourish where artificially direc- 
ted, and in process of |time, make a soil having 
the same constituent agents ? Ex¢lude the water 
from deep and moist soil but two years, and 
there will be but halfa usual crop—direct it 
upon hard, shallow, and dry ground, (having 
water in plenty and judiciousiy managed,) and 
there will be double in the same time. This 
manifests that the crop depends more upon 
water than upon good soil. 

Now for the signal — between him that 
has three tons of hay per acre, by water, and 
him that has it by water with manure. The 
former observes the natural or accidental wash- 
ings that the most productive spot of swail re- 
ceives—the quantity of water—length of time 
and number of times in a year—and that it was 
showered when the water was overtlowing its 
banks, carrying more than ordinary manure. To 
imitate this process, he digs his trench or canal 
twice as capacious as a man inexperienced would 
judge necessary to take the whole brook at its 
greatest swell—observing that, when there isa 
copious flood, it is richly impregnated, and should 
be all applied. At such seasons if the natural 
banks are too near or too shallow to contain the 
whole fluid, it finds room enough on the sides; 
and his canal has, generally, I-ss fall or descent 
than the natural channel, and will not take so 
much water in the same time and space. He 
shovels away the snow when an early flood re- 
quires his help, and improves all high water, 
through the year, excepting near or at the time 


of making hay. When water is turned out of its 
‘natural course around a hill or across plain or 
level land, it is generally to be filtered over slop- 
ing ground; and whether sloping or level, he 
does net spread water over the largest part of 
the ground within its sweep,at one and the 
same time ; but directs a flood in one place fora 
short t:me, then shitis it to another, and so on. 
His outlets, or places of turning the water out of 
, the canal through the bank, are as broad as his 
canal, having gates or barriers to shut or open 
(at his option—and the same, or like them, across 
the canal a little below the outlet ; so that when 
, open the other may be shut. 

Much more might be added ; but it is time to 
observe the process of him who manures and 
waters the ground at the same time. 

He digs a small trench, takes no water when 
impregnated with food jor plants; but clean, 
stale water is let on all the ground at the same 
time, enough to wet the manure.* He has a 
good crop of hay when his trenches are kept 
open and well tended; but he grudges digging 
up such grass as grows in water-courses, and 
suffers loss. He permits Providential bounty to 
pass by to the ocean, lest he should deviate 
from ancient and modern good husbandry, or 
lest he should drown land at.a time of much 
rain, when his ground is too wet for any kind 
of plants. He drives twenty or thirty loads of 


manure where he might raise three tons of hay 
peracre without it, and is one that will not 
change his husbandry nor his opinion. 


***Pure water forms a meagre diet for plants.” V. 
E. Farmer, Voi.1, p. 190. 
aibhenienaaiiin 
From the Bennington (Ver.) Gazette. 
SHEEP. 
Now is the time to select choice, good Bucks. 
It is in vain for people to expect that they can 
have fine wool. without Merino Backs. ‘T'wen- 
ty years since our wool was all of the coarse 
kind ; and our manufacturers were ignorant of 
dressing cloth; and yet, at that time, sheep 
were considered a profitable stock, and the far- 
mers who have worn their homespun, are now 
most of them rich and independent. Many are 
the mortifications which they and their chitdren 
have suffered in consequence of the coarseness 
of their dress: but the time bas now come when 
every farmer can vie with the prince on_ his 
throne, in the texture of his coat, by a proper 
attention to his flocks. 
On this subject, a wriler in Pennsylvania says— 


them bear in mind that all the wool we grow, 
we manufacture—that we import and manufac- 
ture millions of pounds of raw wool every year, 
besides the millions of dollars worth of woollen 
cloths, blankets, &c. &c. which we annually im- 
port and consume. The farmer wil! bear. in 
mind, that Wool is in demand; that the demand 
is increasing: that it fetches a good price. that 
the growth is not only a duty they owe their 
family, but their country: and that, therefore, 
interest, duty, and patriotism cry aloud to our far- 
mers, “* Grow more wool.” I beg again to re- 
commend the importation and improvement of 
the breed of sheep. 


Cotton Spinning —The unparalleled rapidity 
of improvements in the art of Cotton Spinning 


“ The farmers ought to grow more wool: let) 








has of late years, been a subject of astonishment 


———————=> 
to the most sanguine: still this beautiful and bep, 
eficial process is capable of attaining a higte; 
degree of perfection ; and as it is the branc) 
of manufacturing which evidently will be of jh. 
greatest importance to this country, no pains oy 
exertions should be wanting to bring it to the high. 
est state of improvement, and keep us on an equal 
footing with our great competitors in Engiand 
An improvement has been made by the invei.to, 
of the present mode of drawing cotton now iy 
general use, i. e. with double heads and three 
rows of rollers, by which he proposes to perform 
that operation in a more perfect manner, with 
less labor, on simplified and less expensive ma. 
chinery, the principles of which he will ey. 
plain, and put the machines in operation {o 
the manufacturers in Philadelphia and its vicip. 
ity who may wish it. Phil. Gaz 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr. Epiron—The following remarks, relative 
Farming, Good Husbandry, &c. are at your disposa] ~ 
You are at liberty to publishthem in your useful pa. 
per or reject them, as you may think proper. 

Farming is an occupation that requires, at 
least, acommon share of talent and understand. 
ing in him that follows it, to make it profitable 
and adyantageous. ‘The old idea that he who 
is fit for nothing else will do well enough for a 
farmer, is now well nigh exploded, and a new 
era has already commenced with regard to ag. 
riculture, one by which, we trust, that art will 
be delivered from the shackles of tradition, aud 
the stale notions of our ancestors which haye 
been handed down from one generation to an- 
other. The farmer, in many instances, has too 
long followed in the steps of those who have 
gone before him—too long has he adhered to 
the general practice ofcommon course proceed. 
ing. The old spot, in many instances, has been 
iilled long enough; it is now time to break up 
the fallow ground and make the rough places 
smooth, that they may become fertile and pro- 
ductive. 

Agriculture is an art or science that will a. 
mit of continued application and constant study, 
without being perfected or brought to a close. 
Let it be pursued without deviation, let ever so 
great improvements be made, let experiments 
he tried, still boundless fields opea to our view, 
the end is beyond our sight. 

' Although perfection may be unattainable, the 
farmer ought to be making exertions at im- 
provement, and continually seekirg out the way 
in which he can manage his business and culti- 
vate his farm to the greatest advantage and pro- 
fit. Economy is a necessary qualification to be 
possessed by a farmer, as without it he would, 
like a ship without a helm, be constantly liable 
to be driven upon the sand or dashed on the 
rocks. He may make large calculations, ex- 
pend much time and money, and in the end ob- 
tain nothing great or valuable unless he be eco- 
nomical and frugal. It must be his endeavor to 
make as great improvements and accomplish as 
much business in as short a time and with as |il- 
tle labor and expense as possible. Every thing 
must be attended to in season, or loss may be 
sustained, for by carelessness and inattention to 
things, or neglecting a piece of work too long, 
double the expense is frequently incurred. bu- 
siness should always be so arranged that one 
thing may not interfere with another, and there- 
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by cause perplexity and confusion, which oth- 
se might be avoided. 
it would be advisable for the farmer to adep 
particular rules aud regulations respecting bu- 
siness, the management of family concerns, 
mode of hving, Sc. as such rules and regulations. 
if they be salutary and good, and strictly adher- 
ed too, will tend to promote order, despatch in 
pusiness, and a saving in various ways. He 
should so make his calculations that his income 
shall exceed his expenditures, that be may an- 
nually have a surplus to add to his capital stock. 

In erecting buildings and fences there 
should be a particular regard to convenience, 
durability and taste. The dwelling house 
should be situated on rising ground, there being 
from -it a regular descent each way, and a free 
circulation of air,as this will greatly conduce 
to health and comfort. In front of the house 
there should be sufficient room for aconvenient 
yard, which should be made perfectly level and 
smooth, and “enclosed with a suitable fence. 
Back of the dwelling should be the garden, and 
a piece of ground enclosed for fruit trees of 
various kinds. Wood and chips, and other in- 
cumbrances necessarily attached to the house, 
should not be permitted to remain in a scattering 
and slovenly manner. If dirt or litter of any 
kind should necessarily or accidentally be lett 
nen the house, it should be immediately clean- 
ed up and taken away. 

In the house every thing should be kept neat 
and clean, and every apartment frequently 


wi 





swept and thoroughly cleansed, not even neg-| 


lecting the back room garret. The cellar 


should not be forgotten or neglected—this too, | cal farmer, a few years since bought a piece oi 
ought to be kept as clean and as well regulated | land, the greater part of which was considered 


asany other part of the dwelling. 


‘ue bara should be situated not far distant) a large boggy piece of ground, which had been 
ivom the house, and on a level spot of ground | cleared many years, but produced nothing but 
if possible, the yard being dishing or lowest in | brush and rubbish, and was thought to be alto- 
the middle in orderto receive the drainings of | gether unimprovable. 


i 
) 


cessary in order to have them durable and last- 
mg. Stone wall is, undoubtedly, the best kind 
of fence that can be built, where rocks are plen- 
ty and of a suitable size, and is, on the whole, 
probably the cheapest, If a trench be dug in 
common soils twelve or fifteen inches in depth, 
and three or four feet in width, and filled even 
wiih the top of the ground with small stones 
and a wall built thereon,it will last an age. Eve- 
ry farm ought to be well fenced, and the farmer 
should see to it, that his fences are constantly 
kept in good order; for if they are bad and out 
of repair, his crops are liable to be destroyed, 
and his caitle will most certainly become disor- 
derly and troublesome. 

Every farmer at the present day has weighty 
and powerful motives placed before him to in- 
duce him to be industrious and enterprizing, and 
to make every exertion in his power to excel 
in the art of husbandry. 

It should be the ambition of the husband- 
man to make great and valuable improvements 
on his farm, for thereby he will enhance the 
value of his property, and merit the applause 
of those around him. 

Almost every farm of any considerable extent, 
has more or less rough or broken land, which 
remaining in its natural and unsubdued state, is 
of very little value. Much of this land were it 
subdued and cultivated, would turn out to be 
the most valuable part of the farm that contains 
it, aud it only wants the hand of the skilful ag- 
riculturist applied to it, to render it productive 





and profitable. A gentleman within my know 
ledge,who by the way is an enterprizing, practi- 


to be almost worthless. On one part of it was 





He has completely sub- 


the manure, which, if permitted to run off,| dued, and converted it into an excellent piece of | 


might be entirely lost. 


scaffold also being handsomely raked down. 


Daring the season of feeding cattle, much | piece of ground, producing two crops in a sea- 
care and attention is necessary. They should S00. 


be constantly attended by the same hand, as the 
fodder can be dealt out to better advantage by 
one than by different persons, and the cattle 
will undoubtedly do much better. The apart- 
ments in which the cattle are confined during 
the night, together with the cribs, should be 
kept clean and in good order. Scatterings of 
straw and hay should not be permitted to lie 
about in the way, and as often as the cattle are 
fed the litter should be cleaned up, and every 
thing properly regulated. Cattle should not be 
allowed to ramble over the fields or in the high- 
way during the season they are fed from the 
baro, as much would thereby be lost, not only 
in the article of manure,but also in their keeping, 
as they undoubtedly require more fodder than 
they would were they kept closely confined in 
the yard. Water should always be brought into 
the yard by an aqueduct if possible, as this 
method of watering cattle in the winter is un- 
questionably preferable to any other. 

Jo erecting fences, care and attention is ne- 


Every thing about the | mowing land. On the same lot was a smail' 
barn, either within or without, should be well! brushy pond of water, this has been drained and 
regulated, bearing the impress of neatness and is become a beautiful and fertile spot. The 
taste. ‘The hay and grain, the corn stalks and | same gentleman has near his dwelling a piece 
husks, should each be stowed away in their pro- of ground, which but a few years ago was lite- 
per place, and in regular order; the mow and | rally a quag, but by draining and skilfal man- 


agement, he has caused it to become a valuable 


W. 
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Some time since a gentleman of Boston sent a copy 
of the pamphlet ** On the Dulies and Dangers of Sejul- 
ture,” &c. toan eminent physician in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, from whose reply the following is an extract. 

“ Halifax, 20th Oct. 1823. 

“| delayed answering your last favour of the 
19th September, till | should have had an oppor- 
tunity to peruse the pamphlet you so kindly sent 
me; for which I feel much indebted, and tender 
my most cordial thanks.—I bave now givenit an 
aitentive reading, ard also shown it to some of 
my medical friends, and feel much pleasure in 
being authorized to assure you and the author 
that it has their perfect approbation as well as. 
mine.—It is somewhat remarkable that the ve- 
ry evening before the book arrived, the subject 
of it had been under discussion at my house. 
The conversation originated from one of the 
company’s observing ‘ that it was an abominable 


posite to Government house, (a fact) and that it 
was his opinion it ought to be abandoned, and as 
soon as possible appropriated tosome public use.’ 
Another of the party expressed a degree of hor- 
ror at the idea of converting it to any other pur- 
pose than that for which it was originally in- 
tended. I answered that so far from entertaining 
the delicate scruples of my friends, | was so 
thoroughly convinced of the danger as well as 
absurdity of having grave-vards within the pre- 
cincts of any town, that, notwithstanding | had 
numerous relations buried in the ground under 
consideration, | would without hesitation give 
my vote for removing every monument erected 
over them, completely covering them over, 
planting ornamental trees on the borders of the 
spot, and establishing it as an open square fora 
public walk, but not to be encroached on for any 
other purpose.—The opinion of the majority 
was in my favor.” 





From the Boston Medical Intelligencer. 


HABIT. 

Dr. Plott, in his history of Straffordshire, 
tells us of an idiot that lived within the sound 
of aclock, who was always amusing himself 
when it struck. The clock being spoiled, the 
idiot continued to strike and count the time 
without it, in the same manner he did before. 

A lady of this city has contracted the habit of 
counting the panes of glass in a house, the mo- 
ment she casts her eye upon the window. She 
has repeatedly assured her friends it is impossi- 
ble to cure herself of the habit, and that the 
sense of weariness and pain from associating the 
number of panes with the idea of a house or 
window, is a huadred times worse than the labor 
of superintending the concerns of her family. 

A boy in Vermont, accustomed to working a- 
lone, was so prone to whistling, that as soon as 
he was by himself, he unconsciously commenc- 
ed. When asleep, the muscles of the mouth, 
chest, and lungs were so completely concatenat- 
ed in this association, that he whistled with as- 
tonishing shrillness. A pale countenance, loss 
of appetite, and almost total prostration of 
strength, convinced his mother it would end in 
death, if not speedily overcome ; which was ac- 
complished by placing him in the society of an- 
other boy, who had orders to give him a blow 
as often as he began to whistle. 

An attorney insensibly contracted a habit of 
numbering his steps, when walking, and when 
in his office, of thinking how many paces dis- 
tant were certain places in the neighborhood. 
He found it nearly impossible to meditate on any 
othersubject. He fancies a cure was effected 
by walking over the stream, ona pole, where 
he was in imminent danger of being drowned. 

A trunk maker, in the country, could never 
refrain from biting his nails, at a moment of 
leisure. In 1816, every appearance of a nail 
on the left fingers and right thumb was oblite- 
rated. 

A child, in New Hampsbire, who was usually 
seated in the meeting house, on the Sabbath, 
oppesite an old gentleman who labored under 
chorea sancti viti, contracted the habit of imi- 
tating his distorted features, to such a degree, 
that its face was continually in a grimace.— 
The child was cured by working at needle 
work, before a mirror. 








thing to have the most public burying ground op- 


A pious woman ia theeastern section of New 
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Hampshire, who drew large quantities of water 
from a deep well, with a pole, was repeatedly 
observed, at her evening devotions, before 
the bible, unconsciously moving her arm all 
the while, as in drawing the bucket from the 
well. 

Mr. C. who committed suicide two years 
since, was constantly pinching his left cheek 
if his left hand was not otherwise employed. 
The consequence was, a hard callus, of the 
size of a dollar, formed ever the buccinator mus- 
cle, that materially injured his speech ; he could 
not blow out a candle, nor bring his lips to the 
blowing hole of a flute, on which he was for- 
merly a good player. 

November.—Now begin your preparations 
for winter. See that your windows are repair- 
ed, loose boards and shingles fastened; your 
carts, ploughs, hoes, &c. safely sheltered.— 
School now demands particular attention. Be 
cautious whom you obtain fora teacher. No 
man should be employed without a strict exam- 
ination. Beside sustaining a fair moral charac- 
ter, it would be desirable if every teacher of 
children were a christian: almost every thing, 
in future life, depends upon early impressions 
and habits. Some teachers are certainly worse 
than none—they are grossly ignorant of what 
they attempt to teach, having no regard for the 
mental or moral improvement of their pupils. 
Be notso anxious for a cheap master, as for a 
good one.—Christian Almanack. 

‘ om 

Fifty millions of dollars, (says a writer) it is 
calculated, will be spent this year in the Unit- 
ed States for ardent spirits—that will be about 
$5 for each individual on the average; while 
* But,” says a 


our national tax is about $2! 
writer, ‘Fifty millions of dollars lost is a tri- 
fle, a point of vanity compared with the moral 


influence of intemperance. This immense sum 
has poured down the throats of about 4,000,000 
of men 75,000,000 gallons of liquid fire. A 
quantity sufficient to supply a constant stream 
of 8000 gallons an hour—a quantity which, if 
collected, and put into a reservoir, would form 
a small ocean, on whose bosom might be an- 
chored a line of war ship halfa mile in length, 
or, if gathered into a canal, would fill one four 
feet deep, fourteen feet wide, and thirty miles 
long.—Connecticut Herald. 
From the American Farmer. 

“Ardent spirits are not only eminently de- 
structive to the body, but are the most powerlul 
incentives to vice of every kind; drunkenness 
engenders all other crimes. Does the robber 
pause in his trade? Does the murderer hesi- 
tate ? They are presently wound up at the gin 
shop. Has the seducer tried his aris in vain? 
The brothel is more indebted to this source, 
than to all the other lures to seduction.”—From 
Hints for the Preservation of IHealih.—Callow, 
1813, 12 mo. p. 2. 

Good Liquid Blacking for Boots & Shoes.—Mix 
a quarter of a pound of ivory black with a table 
spoontul of sweet oil, dissolve a penny-worth of 
copperas, and 3 table spoonfuls of molasses, ina 
quart of vinegar, afierwards adding two peuny- 
worth of vitriol, then mixing the whole well to- 
gether, it forms a gvod liquid blacking for 
shoes, kc. 


.| loss to the proprietor. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1823. 


BEES. 

Mr. Huish a celebrated writer on bees, Fellow of the 
University of Arts and Sciences of Gottingen, &c. &c. 
says that “* in southern countries the aspect of the bee- 
house should always be to the east, to give the bees the 
first light of dawn. In the northern countries, the as- 
pect should be between south and east, to enjoy the 
morning dawn, under a shelter from the north winds. 
The hives should always stand upon a right line, in a 
single row; that rows one above the other do well, but 
seldom when double on the same shelf—as they are 
more exposed to robbery from each other. The bee in 
his flight from the hive, generally takes an elevation of 
45 degrees from the horizon, therefore, the hives should 
stand low, say two feet from the gtound. This eleva- 
tion will guard the bees against the moisture of the 
ground, the toads, mice, ants, &c. and prevent their 
gaining such an ascent in their flight, when they swarm, 
as to prevent their lighting, and thus occasion their 
The board on which they stand, 
should be carefully secured against warping, as the 
wasps, &c. will rob the hives at such openings, under 
the bottoms of the hives, and every shrub, plant or 
weed should be cleared away frém the apiary, that can 
obstruct the flight of the bees, or give the mouse, the 
ant, &c. access to the hive ; and great cleanliness should 
be observed in and about the apiary generally. The 
neighbourhood of large towns, and large rivers are un- 
favourable situations for bees; the first on account of 
he smoke,the swallows, particularly the chimney swal- 
ows, and the last from being exposed in their flights 
to high winds.” 








Mr. Deane says, ** A bee house should be situated at 
a good distance from places where cattle are kept, es- 
pecially from hog sties, hen and dove houses, and re- 
mote from the filth of dung hills. Itshould be defend- 
ed from high winds on all sides, so far as may be con- 
sistently with admitting the heat of the sun. The house 
should be open to the South, or South West, and the 
back side should be very tight ; with a tight roof pro- 
jecting, that driving rains may not injure the bees.— 
If snow lodges on or about the house it should be brush- 
ed off without delay. ‘The bench on which the hive 
stands should be a little canting outwards, that if wet 
should fall on it, it may run off without entering the 
hives. All seams are to be stopped, which would admit 
insects, from which the house is often to be brushed. 


‘If the house should be in danger of being too hot, 
when thus inclosed, it may be occasionally shaded with 
boughs of trees. As winter approaches all the seams 
of the house are plastered with clay. In very cold 
climates the house should be filled with straw, to keep 
the bees warm, watching against mice, and removing 
the straw in the spring.” 

A writer ia Rees’ Cyclopedia observes that “it may 
be necessary to feed bees towards the close of autumn, in 
the winter, or in the spring, when they have consumed 
their winter stock. This should be done, especially in 
cloudy, misty weather, when they go abroad but little, 
and when several days of bad weather immediately 
follow their swarming. Mr. Thorley directs that no 
hive be kept that does not weigh twenty pounds; and 
that the supply be given in quantities of honey, which 
is their proper food, not less than a pound and a half 
or two pounds ata time. The honey should be first 
diluted with water, or small beer and then poured into 





an empty comb. In the evening when the bees are 
quiet, the hive should be gently raised on one side, and 


a 
the comb put under it; the contents of which wij) be 
conveyed away the next day into their several mag. 
zines.”” 

Mr. Huish directs not to feed bees profusely, but ,, 
give them about two pounds a month, and to admipjy. 
ter their food either in the morning early before ty, 
bees leave the hive, or in the evening after sunset, 
when the entrance of the hive need not be Closed, af. 
ter given the honey, but the vessel containing it shou; 
be removed before the next morning to p: event robber, 
The feeding sbould not be delayed till the old store 
exhausted, lest the bees become feeble, and if {),, 
survive will be less able to labour the next season,— 
He says that neither sugar nor clear honey should }, 
given. Sugar is improper food, and often exposes by. 
to the dysentery, and recommends that honey be mir. 


pounds of honey to one of wine; it should then | 
placed on a slow fire, and stirred till the honey is 4) 
dissolved ; then let it be poured out into a jar or oth, 
vessel for use. It has been advised to add a little «,) 
to their food, especially when they are threatened » 
afflicted with dysentery. 


FINE ROOTS. 

John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, has sent us some sy. 
cimens of his root crops of the present season, whic) 
cannot fail to impress a favorable idea of the improred 
system of husbandry pursued by that gentleman, ani 
some other cultivators in the neighbourhood of Bostoy, 
who have “ turned over a new leaf” in American far. 
ing. We have received from Mr. Prince a root of Si. 
gar Beet, raised by him, in field cultivation, of the trv 
kind, the seed imported by Mr. Prince from Paris. bi 
sort is sometimes distinguished by the name of the Bu: 
naparte Beet, being the same kind, which Buonarart 
employed in the manufacture of sugar. It is onetof the 
varietics of the Bela vulgaris, or common garden be‘, 
The skin is of a reddish colour, and the flesh while. |i 
contains more sugar, according to ¢xperiments of Euro 
pean chemists than any other plant cultivated in Fu 
rope, and exceeds what is called_the red beet, or blo 
beet, in that respect. It undoubtedly contains nourish 
ment in proportion to its saccharine matter. 

We have likewise received from Mr. Prince a root ol 

the true Mangel Wurtzel, the seed imported from Ev 
rope. He has raised seed of both kinds (the Mange 
Wu tzel and Sugar Beet) this year; has disposed of all 
the.seed of the Sugar Beet, but has 20 or 30 Ibs. of the 
Mangel Wurtzel seed to spare. That gentleman ob- 
serves that he intends to raise largely of the sced 
next season, having selected a quantity of fine roots for 
the purpose, and adds, “1 think most highly of both 
sorts of these roots for all kinds of stock.—They ar 
raised at very much less expense than carrots, and! 
kept them till June the past season in fine order.” Mr. 
Prince is not a mere speculative farmer, who farms in 
his closet, but practices himself what he recommends to 
otl-ers, and gives the public the results of his own expe- 
rience. The seeds which he raises are not liable to be 
adulterated by the mixture of sorts which should b¢ 
distinct, as he sets his seed plants which might be dete- 
riorated in that way, at such distance from each other, 
as to preclude any injury from that cause.* 
Mr. Prince haslikewise sent us a common English tur 
nip, which after being closely trimmed, and quite dry, 
weighs 8 1-2lbs. This together with the specimens of 
the Sugar Beet, and the Mangel Wurtzel may be seca 
at the office of the New England Farmer. 


* See remarks on raising and collecting seeds, N. E. 
Farmer, rol i. page 405. 
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The Claremont Spectator, after quoting from the 
Worcester Spy, the account of Dr. Fiske’s turnip, 
says, ¢ An English Turnip raised the past season, in the 
earden of Hon. Samuel Fiske, of this village, beats the 
“hove all hollow !—weighing 18 pounds, and measuring 
37 inches in circumference, and in thickness 7 inches— 
the outer edge being of nearly equal thickness with the 


cae (@- NE PLUS ULTRA. 


Isaac Basset, jr. has left at our office, for the inspec- | 
tion of the curious, an English Turnip, which exceeds | 
in size, any we have seen or heard of; measuring 3! 
pEET 5 INCHES in circumference ; largest diameter 14 | 
1-2 inches; thickness 7 inches—and weighing with- | 
out the top, 20 rpounps, and 2 ouncEs.— Worcester Spy. 

SAPO TES 
. FOREIGN. 


Spanish Affairs.—The King of Spain immediately 
on his arrival at the French head quarters, issued a 
proclamation of ** fire and fury” in which he complains 
of the most criminal treason, the most disgraceful 
paseness, the most horrible offences against my royal 
person,” &c. and says, the **tyrannical constitution” 
was *acode null in its origin, illegal in its formation, 
and unjust in its principle ;”’ and “t replaced upon the 
throne of St. Ferdinand, by the just and wise hand of 
Providence, as well as by the generous efforts of my 
noble allies and the valiant enterprise of my cousin, 
the Duke d’Angouleme and his brave army, desirous 
of applying a remedy to the most pressing necessities of 
my people, &c. | have authorised the following Decree.” 

Ant. 1. All the acts of the government called con- 
stiiutional (of whatever kind and description they 
may be,) a system which oppressed my people from the 
17th of March, 1820, until the 2Ist of October, 1823, 
are declared null and void, declaring, as | now de- 
clare, that during the whole of that period I have been 
deprived of my liberty, obliged to sanction laws and 





said goverament framed and executed against my will. 

Art. 2. Lapprove of every thing which has been 
decreed and ordered by the Provisional Junta Gov- 
ernment, and by the Regency, the one created at Oy- 
arzan, April 9, the other May 26, in the present year, 
wating meanwhile, until sufficiently informed as to the 
wants of my people, I may be able to bestow those 
laws, and adopt those measures, which will be best 
calculated to secure their real prosperity and welfare, 
the constant object of all my wishes. 

This decree, however, is modified by a Proclama- 
tion, (if not a forgery as some have suspected) which 
appeared in the Gibraltar Chronicle of the 4th of Oct. 
in which he promises on the faith of his royal word to 
alter, ifmecesssary, the existing political institutions, 
and that he will adopt a government which shall se- 
cure the freedom and prosperity of the nation, and 
that his subjects shall not be molested for their po- 
litical principles or conduct—recognizes national debts 
and obligations contracted under the present system, 
and introduces much other conciliatory matter, which 
ifhis royal promise can be relied on, may lighten the 
yoke and soften the fetters of his Majesty’s happy, con- 
tented and loyal subjects. 

Northern Expedition.—Capt. Parry, commander of 
the Discovery ships which sailed in quest of a North 
West passage, arrived at the Admiralty on the 18th o! 
October. Lie had not been able to effect the North West 
Passage. In 1821, the expedition explored Repulse 
Bay, Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome, Middleton’s Frozen 
Strait, and that neighbourhood, and finding no passage 
to the northward and westward, wintered in the South- 
pi: 4 of an Island called Winter Island, in lat. 66, 

on. 83. 

In 1822, they pursued their attempt to the north- 
ward, and examined all the inlets towards the west, 
till they arrived at a Strait, which separates the North 
Coast of America from what Capt. Parry considers to 
be clusters of Islands extending northward towards the 
scene of his former voyage. 

The great object of ascertaining the northern limit of 
the continent being thus accomplished, Capt. Parry pe- 
netrated two degrees to the westward, with considera- 
ble expectation of final success ; but in a narrower part 
of the strait, they found the ice fixed in that peculiar 
manner which indicates that it is perpelual, and not se- 
Parated in any season, or under any circumstances. The 


In the summer of this year, finding the ice still fixed 
to the shores, in such a manner as precluded all hopes 
of any further progress in the neighborhood in which 
he was, Capt. Parry thought it advisable to give up the 
attempt and return to England. 








DOMES'LIC, 

Directions for curing theGrass for Ladies’ Hats.—This 

rass, known by the name of ‘* Spear Grass,” was 
cut onthe 18th of June, while in a green state, the 
blow just dropping off—put in scalding water five min- 
utes; laid in the sun one day; scalded again in the 
same mauner ; laid in the Sun and dew till it becomes 
perfectly dry, time about one week, taking care that 
no rain falls upon it ; then trim it; for in this instance 
only the top joint was used ; scald in it pearl ash water 
and soap suds five minutes; then smoked in brimstone 
till nearly dry ; taken out and laid in the sun till per- 
fectly dry, when it is fit for use.— Boston Cent. 





Counterfeit dollars, Look Out /—It is believed that 
large quantities of Spanish Milled Dollars, in imitation 
of Ferdinand VII, 1820, have been manufactured in 
Europe, and introduced into the U. S. through the late 
emigrants to Canada. The Montreal papers say they 
may easily be detected by sounding them on a table. 

We understand a gentleman from Rockingham a few 
days ago exchanged paper, for $300, and gave a pre- 
mium to a stranger passing through town, and, too late 
discovered they were all base coin, of the above de- 
scription.— Keene paper. 





Counterfeit Five Dollar Bills of the Keene Bank, 
new plate, are in circulation. Several have been pre- 
sented to a Broker’s office, in this city, the present 
week.—WN. ¥. Com. Adv. 





few Inventions and discoveries.—A machine has been 
submitted tc the French Government, for throwing 
water into an enemy’s ship during action, so as to pre- 
vent the vessel being worked. ‘This machine, which 
can be worked by ten men, will throw, at every stroke, 
upwards of two tons of watera distance of more than 
forty yards, if required, and thereby prevent the possi- 
bility of working the opposing ship.—.V. Y. Eve. Post. 





Connecticut yet.—A hog 26 months old, owned and 
fattened by Mr. Thomas Way, of New-London—weigh- 
ing (welve hundred and fifty lbs.—girth six feet four 
inches, and length nine feet, wason Monday last ship- 
ped for New-Orleans.—.Vew-London Advocale. 





At the Schohara Show, N. Y. a married woman pre- 
sented three infant daughters of one birth. As no pre- 
mium had been offered for this most valuable product, 
the batchelors present agreed to present the prolific 
lady with $5 each, making in the whole a very hand- 
some purse. 

Wheat Market in Troy.—A Troy paper of the 28th 
ult. informs that ‘‘ during the last week our .millers 
have purchased risiag 5000 bushels of wheat at 10s. 
8d. to 11s. 





ed a net profit to the State, after defraying expenses, of 
from 800 to 1000 dollars the past year. 





A pig was raised by Mr. William Gardner, of New- 
port, and killed on monday last, (when he was eight 
months and three days old,) which weighed, exclusive 
of rough fat, 355 pounds. Beat it who can ?—Repub. 


— 
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| te sale by WELLS & LILLY, No. 98, Court St. 

the New England Farmer, or Georgical Dictiona- 
ry, containing a compendious account of the Ways and 
Methods in which the important art of Husbandry, in 
all its various branches is, or may be pursued to the 
greatest advantage in this country. By SAmvEL 
Drank, D.D. &c. © Third edition, corrected, im- 
proved, greatly enlarged, and adapted to the present 
state of Agriculture. Price, neatly bound and letter- 
ed, Two Dollars. November }. 





FARMER’S ALMANAC, FOR 1824. 
OR sale at this Office, the Farmer’s Almanac for 





expedition was therefere, in lat. 69 20, long. €1 50. 





1824. Noy- 


2A. 


The State Prison of Vermont is stated to have yield- | 





JACK FOR SALE. 


papa ee a Jack, bred by the subscribi r, from 
a large Spanish Jennet, and sired by an import- 
ed Maltese Jack of the pure Onagra stock, is offered for 
sale. He is now two years and four months old, 
measures 14, and will, when at his full growth, un- 
doubtedlty exceed 15 hands in height—uniting the bone 
and power of the large Spanish breed, with the spirit, 
activity and vigor of the Maltese. At the late exhibi- 
tion at Brighton, he was pronounced, by several ge :i- 
tlemen of respectibility, who have examined this spe- 
cies of stock in Spain, the Islands in ghe Mediterancan, 
and in South America, to be superior to any they 
ever saw. 

BaRBAROSSA is perfectly docile and kind, was kept 
with a Filly-immediately after weaning, and has p7o- 
pensilies, seldom found in imported Jacks, which must 
enhance his value in the estimation of those accustom- 
ed to breeding mules. A full warranty of his powcrs 
will acco.apany the bill of saie—and the subscriber has 
no hesitation in asserting that he is equal to the cele- 
brated Jack, Compound, bred by Gen. Washington ; 
(being of the same grade) and that he is superior to 
any now in the United States or that can be imported. 

If not applied for specdily he will be shipped to the 
Island of Cuba, where a much higher price can be ob- 
tained than is now asked. S. W. POMEROY. 

Brighton, Nor. 21, 1823. 








PRIC ES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 








[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 








FROM| TO 
db. CD. C. 


ASHES, pot, Ist sort, ton. |'40 142 50 
pearl do. 137 50/140 

BEANS, white, tat thee busl 90; +1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, bbl. | 8 00} 8 25 

cargo, No 1, 6 50 

imi Shae 5 50 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. new | Ib. 12 13 
4. 2d qual. . g 11 
small kegs, family, 16 8 
CHEESE, new milk . .. . 7 10 
Ce «kh ts he 8 8p g 9 
FLAX SEED eee’ ss, Seen §3 88 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. [bbl.| 7 75 
Genessee, he 7 7} 8 00 

Rye, best 3 75 

GRAIN, Rye busl 6 
Corn 55 65 
Barley ie", 67 70 
Oats ia ee 40 

HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . . lb. 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 26 30 
RG kil a cathe Meh mae a deste. 0 SOO FLOR. 1 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern |gal. 60 70 
PLAISTER PARIS . . fton.| 3 O06) 3 25 


PORK, Bone Middlings new bh}. | 14 50] 15 00 











Cargo, Nol, .. . 12 00 
Conga, Te... +. 0 11 OO} 11 25 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, bush} 2 00 
MEE se ot. es ose lb. 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 58 70 
do do unwashed 37 40 
do 3-4 washed 42 45 
do 1-2 do 35 37 
Native ... « «2 @ 32 35 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 50 00 
do Spinning, ist sort 4¢ 42 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces ... . Ib. 7 10 
Re MOE pte ee 8 5 7 
Yo SE ae ee ees? ee 3 8 
MUTTON andLAMPB, .. . 2 8 
Ts. o » » 6: «0 10 12 
BUTTER, keg & tub, family, 14 16 
lump, best... 2 22 
ae he a ee 16 20 
MEAL, Rye, ... . .- - - {bush 75 
ESSE ae aa 75 
POTATOES, x ies ee 36 37 
CIDER, liquor,new. . . . {bbi.| 2 25] 2 ® 
HAY, according to quality, ~. ‘ion. 17 0 20 08 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


On the necessity of destroying some animals and pre- 
serving others for the use of man. 


Whate’er of earth is form’d to earth returns, 

Or takes the shape of matter decompos’d 

To pristine particles unorganiz’d, 

Which constitute the principles of things— 
Plants, animals, and all the mighty mass 

Which forms the Universe are shifting still 

In ceaseless change. All but the soul of man, 
That particle divine will be the same 

Amid the crash of worlds and wreck of matter. 
Hence, great the distance, which exists between 
The brutes, which perish, and immortal man. 
The lower order of created things 

Were made for man, subservient to his will, 
Plac’d under him by that ALMIGHTY POWER, 
Whose word omnific gave creation’ birth. 

The brute inhabitants ofearth, sea, air, 

Though subject all to Man’s supreme control, 
Still claim the rights contain’d in Mercy’s code— 
And he who gives them needless pain deserves 
To feel the pain his cruelty inflicts. 

But still the noxious and the useless tribes 

Of animals are rightly doom’d to slaughter ; 

And some must bleed to pay the just demands 
Of man who nourish’d them, without whose care 
And toil incessant, they had never been. 

Should he not kill (as erst Pythagoras 

Taught his disciples, and as Indian Bramins 
Vainly contend) the fierce and ravenous brutes 
Would soon make edrth a desart fill’d with nought 
But beasts and birds of prey—should not his care 
Improve his growing stock, their kinds would fail : 
Man then on roots and acorns must subsist, 

And dwell in caves and hollow trees forlorn, 
Quite destitute of every solace dear, 
Connubial bliss, the ties of friendship—all 
Which gives to life its polish and its zest. 





- MISCELLANY. 





From the Connecticut Mirror. 


Mr. Printer—I have been absent on a voy- 
age to sea, for about six months; when I left 
home, my daughters, four young women, from 
fifteen to twenty-two, were plain dressed, neat, 
industrious girls, who weekly, in rotation, man- 
aged domestic affairs, and were a great relief to 
their mother. By weekly superintending the 
business of the family, every thing went on in 
perfect order and regularity ; we had very little 
occasion for hired help, except on washing 
days. When Ll left home, I considered my fam- 
ily as happy and economical as I could desire. 
The girls would anticipate my wishes, and 
those of their mother; and J may say without 
vanity, our house was kept as neat and in as 
good order as any other. I confess I took a 
pride in the neatness and simplicity of my 
daughters’ dress, especially in the manner in 
which they dressed their heads. But on my re- 
turn, | was not only astonished, but absolutely 
mortified at the change which had taken place 
under my roof! On entering the door, | was 
met by a servant girl, with a bowl, containing a 
rag aud brick dust, to scour the knocker, (for it 
seems in my absence they had hired a maid to 
do that which they used to do themselves.) 1 
concluded jt was some hired woman for the day, 
and passed on. On entering the room, 1 wasas- 


.tonished, at beholding four young ladies, seated 


round the fire, with each a novel in her hand, 
and heads so be-curled and be-frizzled, with large 
flaunting ribbons “ nailed on the fore top,” that I 
verily thought I had made.a mistake, and got 
into the wrong house. I made a respectful 
bow, begged pardon and hastily withdrew. Io 
the entry I met my wife ; she looked very much 
(good old soul) as she did when I left home. I 
asked her what company was in the other room. 
I knew it could not be what they called a bee, 
as neither of them had any work, and conclud- 
ed it must be a reading Society, as I kad under- 
stood such societies existed. My wife langhed 
very heartily, and said she was not aware that 
any company was there except our own daugh- 
ters. I replied she must be mistaken, for when 
l entered the room I did not know. either ot 
them; and I was sure they were not the same 
faces I left at home. Here I was called out for 
a moment to see about my things the drayman 
had just drove up to the door. My wife pass- 
ed into the room where the girls were, when 
they all rose and exclaimed at once, what is the 
matter with Papa? He. entered the room, star- 
ed, made an awkward bow, and suddenly with- 
drew, as if he didnot know us! We thought he 


was crazy, and were so confounded ourselves, | 


that we could not speak to him! On my wife’s 
stating to them that I was perfectly well, they 
were somewhat pacified, though they felt hurt, 
and began to cry. At this instant 1 returned, 
they all spoke to me and were rejoiced to see 
me ; and by their voices I knew I was with my 
own family. The incident gave us all much 
pain for the moment; but we soon recovered 
from the panic, and I am now happy with my 
wife and children around me. Though! must 
say, for the life on me, I did not at first know 
my own children, so much was their original 
beauty obscured by Curls and Ribbons. I ral- 
lied the girls on their strange appearance, but 
they repelled every argument, by saying it was 
now all the fashion. Their good natured moth- 
er interposed in the girls’ behalf, and was going 
to justify their ridiculous deformity on the 
score of fashion—when, not being exactly pre- 
pared fora long discourse, ** short blessings and 
long puddings,” as we sailors say, {| deemed it 
necessary to ‘luff and bear away,” remarking 
by way of “stern chaser.” that I hoped the 
fashion would not again change so as to create a 
similar embarrassment on my return from the 
next voyage. I then placed my ship’s papers 
in the draw of the table under the looking 
glass, and requested my eldest daughter to get 
me some dinner. She said as soon as she had 
adjusted her curls, (which had become a little 
discomposed by the previous scene) she would 
direct the servant maid to prepare it. I left the 
room while dinner was preparing. But wheth- 
er through impatience at the strange looks of 
my daughters, or from being sharp set for my 
dinner, | cannot say, but it appeared to me they 
were a long time getting it ready. I returned, 
and after taking a welcome glass, | thought | 
would kill the time, which hung heavy before 
dinner, by adjusting my papers—when to my 
great surprise, | found two of the most valuable 
apers missing. I enquired what had become of 
them? At length I found, while I was out the 
girls had taken them to do up their,carls. Af- 
ter making some ado at the loss of my papers, 





of which I had no copies, they untwisted them 


= 
from their pates mepsed up hke prepared wadd;,, 
for a fowling piece! The girls were mortified anq| 
was angry; | sat down to my dinner, with , 
loss of appetite, severely cursing curls and the 
wanton destruction of valuable papers. 

BOB STRAIGHT HAIR. 


Words in Languages.—By a reckoning maj, 
for the best dictionary for each of the folloy. 
ing languages there are about 20,000 words j, 
the Spanish, 22,000 in the English, 25,000 jy 
the Latin, 30,000 in the French, 45,000 j, 
the Italian, 50,000 in the Greek, and 80,000 jy 
the German. 

Of the 22,000 words in the English languag,’ 
there are about 15,000 that a man understay 
who is before master of Latin, French and tq). 
ian, the other 7,000 are probably old Evy. 
lish. Spence’s Anecdotes. 


White Teeth—-The famous Saunderson, 4). 
though completely blind and who occupied, i 
so distinguished a manner the chair of mathe. 
matics in the University of Cambridge, being 
one day in a large company, remarked of; 
lady who had left the room, but whom he haj 





never before met, nor even heard of, that she 
| had very white teeth. The company were ey. 
) tremely anxious to learn how he had discover. 
ed this; for it happened to be true. “I have no 
reason,” said the professor, * to believe that th 
lady is a fool, and I can think of no other motiye 
for her laughing incessantly, as she did ier 4 
whole hour together. 


Mourning Dresses —A writer in the Poston 
Recorder, condemns the practice of wearing 
mourning at funerals as unnecessary, because 
by no means indicative of true grief, and as |e- 
ing an oppressive burthen to the poer. He re- 
cently deviated from this custom in the case of a 
deceased individual of his family, and transmit. 
ted 10 dollars to the American Education Socie- 
ty, as a part of the sum saved. 


Effects of Gambling —Henry Brewer, a wa 
of education, was arraigned lately in New York, 
before the Court of Sessions, charged with hav- 
ing forged endorsements on two notes amount: 
ing to about $1500. To which he pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced to 7 years imprisor- 
ment for each forgery in the State Prison. He 
was a foreigner, had a family consisting of a 
wife, three children and his wife’s sister, all in 
a strange land. The prisoner had been !ed 
to the commission of these crimes by the prac- 
tice of gambling. Having received from 
abroad a considerable sum of money, he under- 
took to try his fortune at gambling, and in one 
night lost upwards of $500. After this, in order 
to replenish his pockets, he committed the 
above forgery, probably with the hope of re- 
gaining his lost money. 
eas 
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